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BOOK REVIEWS 


ously be a member of different classes, depend- 
ing upon his role in various power structures. 
In fact, different members of the same family 
may belong to different classes in the same 
power structure. To be sure, all this is true by 
definition but it renders the theory essentially 
sterile for all substantive purposes. It seems 
a pity that this book which demonstrates analy- 
tical powers of a very high order as well as an 
impressive command of the literature has been 
permitted to end on such a note. 


Kurt B. MAYER 
Brown University 


Man and People. By Jose OrtTEGA Y GASSET. 
Translated by WILLARD R. TRAsK. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1957. 272 pp. 
$4.50. 


Since the publisher, on the dust jacket of this 
book, gives a rather inaccurate picture of Ortega 
y Gasset, it may be useful to keep in mind 
that this great Spanish writer was mainly a 
philosopher. His ideas are to be found in vari- 
ous, occasional, and sometimes unfinished writ- 
ings—writings which several professors and 
critics are today putting together to show a 
coherent and original system of thought. 

Ortega undoubtedly deserves a very distin- 
guished place among the major thinkers of our 
age. Moreover, his concern with social aspects 
and problems constitutes one of his earliest and 
more consistent interests. His approach to the 
social face of human life, not being bound to 
the professional limitations of the sociologist, 
shows a notable nimbleness in shifting constantly 
from one point of view to another: we may 
consider it a philosophico-social rather than a 
sociological approach. The very tension between 
the two terms in the title of this book, “Man” 
and “People,” reflects his main conception of 
human existence: it transfers to social grounds 
the cardinal tension (which other contemporary 
philosophers, such as Heidegger, Jaspers, and 
Sartre, recognize too, and whose roots are to 
be found in Christian theology) between deep, 
true, “authentic” living and superficial or dilapi- 
dated living. “We do not actually live our gen- 
uine life,” writes Ortega. “The genuine reality 
of human living includes the duty of frequent 
withdrawal to the solitary depths of oneself.” 
Therefore, each individual fights, each soul is 
always hesitating between its inner call to col- 
lect itself (enstmismamiento) and the call from 
the outside world (alteración). The worldly are 
the others, people, that is, the social slope of 
human life. : 

Around this anthropo-philosophical axis is or- 
ganized the analysis of social facts and phe- 
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nomena that Ortega brings out in order to 
explain the essence of sociality. One must ask 
if there exists fair justification for the course 
reprimand which our author directs to sociol- 
ogists at large, beginning with Auguste Comte, 
for having always neglected the definition of 
society. Ortega was shocked when he found that 
treatises of sociology failed to say what society 
is—as books on biology fail to give the notion 
of life. The philosopher, I suspect, was expect- 
ing from science something that science is not 
supposed to offer: the discussion of the essential 
nature of its subject, which belongs rather to 
the philosophical approach. At last Ortega him- 
self is offering such an approach in Man and 
People, although unfortunately the book re- 
mained at his death without the polishing touch. 

Especially stimulating, in the second half of 
the work, are the fine “reflections on the saluta- 
tion,” and the chapter devoted to language— 
where, by the way, the linguistic guild also 
receives punishment from his hand. 

For the student in the social sciences, fre- 
quently buried beneath the routines of investi- 
gation, of methods, and, sometimes, of petty or 
senseless problems, the reading of Ortega’s book 
should be very refreshing since it draws atten- 
tion to the deepest basis of the subject matter 
he professionally cultivates. 


FRANCISCO AYALA 
Princeton University 


Free Society and Moral Crisis. By ROBERT 
CooLEY ANGELL. Foreword by REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. viii, 252 pp. $6.00. 


This work on the sociology of the moral 
order grew out of the author’s conviction that 
the greater need at the present time is for clari- 
fication of sociological theory rather than for 
further empirical research. This assessment, fol- 
lowing upon the author’s completion of his own 
research on the moral integration of American 
cities, has led to the present effort “to digest 
and analyze what social science has to say about 
the processes and problems of moral order.” 
The result is a book which can provide the 
general reader as well as the student of sociology 
with an overview of a great deal of work by 
sociologists concerned with various facets of the 
contemporary moral order. 

By moral order the author means “the man- 
ner in which ‘oughtness’ is organized.” In more 
analytical terms, the moral order comprises the 
set of social values about which there is con- 
sensus, and the complex of norms and institu- 
tions which embody these values and bring them 
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into actual operation in the society. Problems 
concerning the proper functioning of the moral 
order are examined in terms of the kinds of 
mechanisms which are operative or needed to 
cope with them. The first set of problems an- 
alyzed pertains to socialization of new members 
of the society into the moral order. The second 
set of problems concerns the need to control 
deviance. The author considers mechanisms 
for reorienting deviant groups, as well as means 
for retraining individual deviants. A third prob- 
lem-area is that of maintaining key institutions 
in good working order, especially their capacity 
for overcoming recurrent tendencies toward ex- 
cessive rigidity and the abuse of power. Pro- 
fessionalization of leadership and public moni- 
toring of institutions are the major corrective 
mechanisms dealt with in this connection. A 
fourth set of problems concerns adjustment to 
new conditions, such as the appearance of new 
inventions or competing values, in a manner 
which supports the moral order. Collective prob- 
lem-solving and communication among classes 
are analyzed in terms of their significance for 
the readjustment of the moral order. 

By using a functional aproach to these prob- 
lems, the author introduces a unity of analysis 
which raises this work well above the general 
level of the literature on social problems. How- 
ever, functional analysis needs to be supple- 
mented by historical analysis, and this would 
appear to be particularly true in the study of 
major problems in the operation of the moral 
order. The author’s discussion of the genesis of 
major threats to the moral order does not 
possess the unity or clarity attained by his func- 
tional analysis of mechanisms which mitigate 
these threats. But then there are very few ef- 
forts to combine systematically functional and 
historical analysis even in narrow problem- 
areas, let alone for a problem of such scope 
and complexity as that of moral order. The 
author’s reliance on the functional approach 
does have the great advantage of helping to 
identify levers which people may seize in their 
defense of core values. 


WILLIAM KORNHAUSER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Sources of Value. By STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. xiv, 732 pp. $8.50. 


This is an impressive and important work. 
Stephen Pepper, a philosopher at the University 
of California, started it almost two decades ago, 
and its finished form thoroughly justifies the 
care and concern that went into its making. 
Here the point of view expressed in 1947 in 
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A Digest of Purposive Values is greatly ex- 
panded and enriched. While the analysis of pur- 
posive behavior is still the central topic, much 
more attention is now given to issues involving 
biological, psychological, and sociological ma- 
terial, and the whole study is integrated by a 
central concept which emerged in the course of 
the work—that of “selective system.” Problem 
after problem is subjected to clear and illuminat- 
ing analysis. And while the author is not seek- 
ing to give advice, there is much wisdom in the 
book relevant to the conduct of personal and 
social affairs. Persons interested in the natural 
sources of human values, and in the empirical 
study of such sources, will wish to make this 
book their own. 

The concept of “selective system” is defined 
as follows: “A selective system is a structural 
process by which a unitary dynamic agency is 
channeled in such a way that it generates par- 
ticular acts, dispositions, or objects (to be called 
‘trials’), and also activates a specific selective 
agency (to be called ‘the norm’) by which some 
of the trials are rejected and others are incor- 
porated into the dynamic operation of the sys- 
tem” (pp. 667-668). A purposive act is one 
instance of such a selective system: the purpose 
of reaching a certain goal both initiates acts that 
may lead to the goal and selects among these 
acts in terms of whether they advance or hinder 
behavior toward the goal. According to Professor 
Pepper there are a number of other selective 
systems in addition to the purposive act: the 
consummatory field, the personal situation, the 
personality structure, the social situation, the 
cultural pattern, and natural selection. Every 
such system contains a natural norm, and cor- 
responding to every such norm there is a species 
of value. Thus parallel to the seven selective sys- 
tems listed above—beginning with the purposive 
act—there are the following seven kinds of 
value: conative-achievement, affective, pruden- 
tial, character, social, cultural, and survival. It 
is the natural norms which the theory of value 
is to study empirically, and it is these same 
norms which are “the ultimate empirical justi- 
fication for evaluative judgments” (p. 287). 

It is evident that Pepper’s approach to values 
is in the general tradition of the philosophers 
R. B. Perry, John Dewey, and C. I. Lewis, and 
the psychologists E. C. Tolman and Kurt Lewin: 
values are located in terms of behavior and are 
open to scientific study; value judgments are 
empirical and cognitive in nature, and are con- 
trollable by reference to “value facts.” It seems 
to me that The Sources of Value gives strong 
support to this general tradition, and marks a 
substantial advance over earlier formulations of 
this position. 
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